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pleasures of bird hunting. 

by Eveline Wanklyn. 

THAT “a man sees only what he can see” is a truism whi ch 
remains so only till it becomes a living truth to the man; 
and when he has once discovered his capacity for seeing, and 
how quickly it grows with each new thing he sees, he is fin ed 
with astonishment at his own former blindness and dulness. 
Comparatively few people realize how much that is wonderful 
and beautiful is under their very eyes, if only they were 
opened to see, and what an enormous difference it would 
make to the interest and happiness of their lives if they learnt 
to turn page after page of the wonderful and absorbing 
story-book of nature. 

It is a mistake to think that to open that book one must 
necessarily go to the country, for even near our big towns, 
with a small expenditure of patience, there are birds and 
flowers, of which the mere watching and finding will open up 
hitherto unsuspected avenues of pleasure and interest. 

There is, near one of our large south-coast resorts, not 
certainly more than half-a-mile from streets and traffic, a 
series of gullies running down to the sea, locally known as 
“chines,” and here it was not only possible, but easy, for an 
untrained observer like myself, who has but recently emerged 
from the bondage of blindness, to see at least ten different 
kinds of birds, including the Stone Chat and Meadow Pipit, the 
latter with its curious waddling gait being especially interest- 
ing fiom the fact of its being one of the few birds which ruvs 
and does not hop. 

lhe most satisfactory way to watch birds is to sit quietly in 
not too apparent a spot— and a perhaps not unimportant 
etail is to avoid wearing any particularly bright spot o 
colour— armed with a pair of strong field glasses or a bird 
te escope, the height of luxury being perhaps to have hot 
the former for tracking the birds as they flit from point to 
point, the latter to examine their shape and plumage 1 
, w en they are at rest. During various visits to 
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stratagems for concealing the whereabouts of theiT^ 
They are capable of any amount of “bluff” to draw off an 
enemy, be he four-footed or human, and it requires very close 
observation and much patience to watch the hen to her nest • 
nor is the nest itself easy to find when the bird has been 
tracked. On the first movement of the watcher the cock 
sounds his warning tchuc, tchuc,” and then the feints and 
stratagems begin to protect the nest from the raids of the 
enemy- W hen there is no desire to rob the nest, one longs 
to be able to assure the birds that keen lovers of nature are 
not their bitter enemies, but for lack of such an understanding 
observations must perforce be carried on at the risk of causing 
the little creatures panic and dread of losing all that is dear 
to them. Usually the cock flies off to some distance from 
the nest, and the hen also, but should the nest be closely 
approached, she will twitter more and more loudly, and come 
nearer the nest, from sheer panic being unable to keep away: 
the frequency of the alarm note is in itself a guide to being, 
as the children say, “ hot or cold.” 

The nest is usually to be found in gorse. in a hole on the 
ground, or on a bank of gorse, and is built of grass and 
dried moss lined with feathers and hair, not being remarkable 
for its symmetry or neatness ; the eggs are greenish-blue, 
spotted with reddish-brown. When the nest is at length 
found, there is full compensation for all the watching, 
waiting and patience which have been necessary ; while, too, 
one of the most certain experiences of “ learning to see 
is that when one is looking for a particular thing, one is 
nearly sure to find, quite unexpectedly and unlooked for, 
some new treasure, either bird or flower. 

Another of these chines not far distant is rich in birds, and 
the whole gully is filled with their various songs and notes, 
and the ear after very little practice becomes wonderfully 
accustomed to picking out and listening to any particu ar 
note, and ignoring all the other multitudinous notes u ic 
seem to fill the air. Here was the Spotted Woodpecker, 
performing gymnastics up and down a tree stem, tapping 
he went ; and here the nest of a pair of greater is, 
decayed stump of a tree— a tiny hole, unnoticeable u ^ 

bird had been tracked. The hen 1 it, vv ios d 

evidently greater than her size, refused to leave the 
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r ZZId in the most aggressive manner wheneve, 
hissed and * r0 ched . Wrens, Chaffinches, Fly-c a tch ers 
the nest W * S PP aIld ChiffichafFs were everywhere around’ 
Yellow-hamm of the day’s enjoyment was reached 

and the cro g P & Red .]egged Partridge’s nest with 
eleven ‘eggs w» found, the beautiful hen bird rising f rom ^ 
r at the verv feet of one member of the exploring 
expedition Besides the various new birds and nests which 

had been seen, there were many minor excitements attendant 
on the finding and tracking of them; but tumbles in the 
stream and scratches and bruises galore weigh for nothing in 
the balance, compared to the joy gained from a day spent in 
Mother Nature’s company, whose influence is so widening 
and uplifting that for very shame those who love her, or are 
only beginning to do so, put away into their proper place 
many pettinesses which have hitherto filled a conspicuous 
position in their horizon of life. 

[We have pleasure in publishing a paper from a beginner in the gentle 
art of observing birds, pour encourager les autres. — Ed.] 

Lady Folkestone allows us to publish her answer to the following 
question in the M.E.C. Examination : — Name and describe the wild birds 
of your neighbourhood. Write out a “talk” upon the haunts, habits, 
and song of two of these. 

Birds of my neighbourhood. (Salisbury and the surrounding country) 
These are so numerous that I fear I have not time to describe them in 
detail, though I know them for the most part very well. I will endeavour 
as far as possible to classify those I know, and will choose for detailed 
description, later on, the Kingfisher and the Wren. 

Birds of the Passerine order. This order divides itself into two distinct 
kinds, the birds with hard bills which eat seeds and nuts, and the birds 
with soft bills, which feed on insects and their larvae. 

To the first of these belong the Greenfinch, the Hawfinch, the common 
Sparrow, the Bullfinch. 

lo the second division belong the Yellow Hammer, the Goldfinch, the 
Chaffinch, the Sisken, the Linnet, Hedge Sparrow, the Flycatchers. 

The Wagtail family is represented by the Pied Wagtail, whicr 
common, and the Grey Wagtail, which visits us in winter. 

Of the Falcon family we have the Sparrow-hawk, the Kestrel. . j 

Of the Oriole family we have the Thrush, the Starling, the Black 
the Cuckoo, the Field-fare, the Redwing. . atrh 

Of the Wood-peckers we have the Green Wood-pecker, the Nut a 
the Creeper. 

Of the Swallows we have the Swallow, the Swift, the Night-j» r ’ 
Martin, the Sand Martin. 
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Of the Plovers we have the common Pee-wit n \a ™ 

Of the Snife family we have the Woodcock ’ the S ° P t ^ 

Of the Ducks we have the Wild-duck, the Pidgeon The Te'al^'we W 

als0 , he Coot, the Moor-hen, the Dab-duck.Tf '.h.J tolly V Z 

uncertain. 

We have of the Heron family the common Heron 

Of the Curlew family the common Curlew is an occasional visitor 
but does not breed with us as far as I know. visitor, 

We have the Water-rail, the Land-rail or Corn-Crake 

° fthe , 7 ?.r f t mily WC haVC thC Great Tit > the Col « Tit, the Blue Tit the 

Long-tailed lit. 

Of the Warblers we have the Wren, the Willow Wren the Reed 
Warbler, the Garden Warbler, the Robin, the Black Cap, the Nightingale 

Of the Larks we have the Sky-lark, the Tree-lark. 

Of the Pie family we have the Jackdaw, the Crow, the Rook, the Jay, 
the Magpie and, rarely, the Hooded Crow. 

Of the Dove family we have the Wood Pigeon, the Turtle Dove. 

Of the Owls, as far as I have seen, we have the Brown Owl the Yellow 
Barn Owl. 

We have the Kingfisher and the Water Ouzel. 

We have the Partridge and the Pheasant. 

The LLingfisher is a most beautiful little bird, with brilliant green and 
blue feathers, and a bright patch of rust colour under his throat. He 
haunts the edge of very quiet streams, and we have to keep very still and 
quiet if we want to watch him. He feeds entirely on fish, and may often 
be seen sitting over the water on a branch or on a stone watching for his 
prey, suddenly he darts like a flash of lightning into the water, and comes 
up with a tiny fish in his long-pointed bill, which he either eats himself, or 
carries off to his little ones. He makes his nest of fish bones, and 
generally uses an old rat-hole in the bank of the stream, so that it may be 
well hidden. I have never found one myself, but I know two places at my 
home where I am sure the nest is to be found, if I were able to dig it out 
of the bank. The Kingfisher does not sing much, but if he is startled, he 
utters a very high shrill note, so high that I believe some people cannot 
bear it. 

The Wren is a dear little dark brown bird with a sprightly and very 
sweet little twittering song. It flies very quickly and generally for a veij 
short distance, and then sits on a branch bobbing its tiny tai up an °" n 
in a most amusing way. It is not very shy and we can easily watc 1 in 
woods in the spring when it is busy collecting insects for it. young ^ones 
It generally builds its nest on the ground or in a low b ^h. but his yea^I 
found one inside the roof of a thatched summer house, in g - 
we very often sit. The bird was not a bit shy, and as long as ^ kept ve *y 
still, I could see it going backwards and forwards fetching .food for rt. 
little ones. Green insects of all sorts, and once it brought a b g y y 
which really looked as large as the little bird , which -re peepmg^t^ 
the nest on the look-out for their dinner, and I think two ( 


mu st have eaten it up together, as 


there was too much for one 


